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Can ybu Fly? 

The very fact that you have this publi- 
cation in hand is evidence that you are 
interested in aviation. 

The question then is Can You Fly? If 
you cannot fly, but have ever entertained 
a desire to do so, this message should be 
of intense interest to you. 

Why Not Learn ? 

Aviation is here to stay -- and it has a future even 
brighter than many imagine. Already, greater strides 
are being made than most people are aware. Our 
training of Pilots, which was discontinued on 
America’s entrance into the late war, has been resumed 
" and vv^th facilities such as were never before known. 

SEND FOR BOOKLET IF INTERESTED 

if the above thoughts appeal to you, address our School 
Division for further information. There will be no 
obligation at all and we have a complete new booklet on this 
particular subject, which is free for the asking. Even if you 
should decide you would not care for it for yourself, why not 
send for it for someone else^ Many likely young men might 
be glad to know of just such an opportunity as this and would 
appreciate your pnitting them in touch with it. 

DAYTON WRIGHT COMPANY 
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The 

Public have 
Now Realized 
the Charm and 
Delight of Flying 


NOTE 

We will be plcued to tend ■ copT booklet 

lhe**f4fBout AEROMARINE NAVT hTTjSERTY 
ENGINED FLYING BOATS upon requeel. You eao 

pricei at which ^ are osTred for ule. We can 
make imroedate delivery on the uoeonverled type. 
F.O.B. Naval Bate, two weeki deUvery on the 
open coekfet model, aix weeka oo iSte eocloaed 
eaUo. F.03. factory, Keyport, N . J , 


What they Say 


about the 



Flying Boat Service 



•TAKIBtJ TO THE AIR LIKE A MCGE BIRD" 
CorrrlCfct AEROMARINE AIRWAYS, Inc. m2. 


A^iOnuiriti^ Eiiigineering amd Sales Co. 


1800 Time* Building, New York 
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FORESEEING THE AIRPLANE’S NEEDS 



Goodyear’s ability to provide equip- 
ment for the largest aircraft of today 
is the result of our long and close asso- 
ciation with aviation, and our sincere 
desire to assist this new industry. 

For example, the 44x 10 Goodyear Air- 
plane Tire was designed and built far 
in advance of actual need. And the 
requirements of the future already have 
Goodyear’s consideration. 


And like every other Goodyear product, 
Goodyear airplane equipment is worthy 
the service required of it. It is .specially 
designed and carefully built to insure 
maximum safety and efficiency. 

Goodyear’s part in the development of 
lighter-than-air craft is known to every 
airman. 

Balloons oj .Iny Size and Eoery Type 
Eeerything in RuMer for the /Airplane 
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WRIGHT 

ENGINES 


The Mo<leI E-3— 200 H.P. The 
l«t*M design of the eznsll 
cyUndce engine. Psrticulerly 
ewited to runs of long duration 
without overhaul. For advanced 
tralaing and alert planes. In 

■ert^lirr of the U.& Navy 


FOR 
AIRCRAFT 

The Model T.2 — SOO H.P. A 

twelve cylinder cngirte of ex- 
rtriiintlr r1ran*l**^g" For tor- 
pedo planes and long cruising 
■coudiig. Designed for \J. a. 


Achievements of the Last Three Years 
in. Design and Development 
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THE HONOR OF THE HOUSE 


In^Il the world of music one piano 
stands alone. Years of intelligent, 
painstaking, devoted work have placed 
in a class by itself. Music lovers buy 
irrespective of income. If economy 
necessary they economize on some- 
thing else. 

There is one great jewelry house from 
whom the others take their rating. If 
diamond or silverware is purchased 
here, adjectives are useless to enhance 
its value. 

For a generation the work of one yacht 
builder has challenged comparison. If 
your yacht is designed by him you do 
not describe it as a good yacht, a fast 
yacht, or a seaworthy yacht — you 
simply say that it is his yacht — every- 
body understands. 


In each case the honor of the house is 
behind the production. Quality is un- 
questioned. 

Those who discriminate, place Glenn 
L. Martin airplanes in this classifica- 
tion. The would-be purchaser may 
debate the size and power, or calculate 
the expense. He does not question the 
quality. 

For a few added dollars of first cost the 
purchaser gets the most economical air- 
plane obtainable — economical because 
of longer life, greater reliability and 
reduced maintenance expense. 

It is a matter of record that the Govern- 
ment has never owned or operated air- 
planes which gave such unfailing service 
nor so high a mileage with so little 
attention and upkeep cost. 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 


I D. CASPwrs 
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The Function of Atr Power 

A IAj those who take an intelligent interest in questions of 
nnlional defense and who, for this reason, favor the 
baildins np ot a strong National Air Foree as well as of a 
BStionwide neronnutieal opinion to support this service, will 
read with interest two letters reprodneed in this issue. They 
were «ent to the President of the Senate by the SeereUries 
of War and of the Navy, reapectively, in response to a Senate 
Besoliition in regard to the feasibility of esUblUhing an 
Aeadeiiiv of Aeronautics, its possible location at West Point 
or Annapolis, and of the conversion of an arsenal or a Navy 
yard into a government aircraft faetory. 

It might be well to state that we do not take sides as to 
the merit of these projiositions; indeed wo rather feel that 
the creation of an Academy of Aeronantica would be premature 
without the exiRtence of a National Air Force, and we do not 
see any need for an additional govemtnent airernft fiictoty 
while McCook Field and the Naval Aircraft Factory are 
fonctionine* 

The replies of the Secretaries of War and Navy are both 
decidedly opposed to the scheme of an aeronautical academy ; 
the War Department finds it inadvisable becanae the Air 
Service already has special training schools, while the Navy 
Department feare that it would he “most detrimental to the 
Navy's interests and to the purpose for whirti the Navy eqnips 
its aviators.” And both departments are cordially agreed 
that fhej- are quite soHlcient onto themselvea insofar as svia- 
Uon is eoiieemed, as appears from the following dogmas 
which have all the air of intangibility: 

"The Air Service of the United States Army, as prescribed 
in the Act of June 1920, is sufficient for military needs.” 
(War Department.) 

"Whatever the Navy needs most in training U best taken care 
of by the Navr itself,” (Navy Department.) 

Here then we have the whole situation in a nutshell. The 
cleverest advocate of o single air foree could not have improved 
opon these dogmas in an effort to show that soldiers and 
sailors still think of the air foree in terms of military and 
naval warfare instead of eonsidering aerial warfare from an 
aeronautical point of view. This was precisely the reason 
which prompted the British government during the war to 
create an independent air rainiatiy with its air staff, for nntU 
then "sailors and soldiers woald continue to think of the air 
foree in terms of their own service and would not pursue 
iU development as an independent force outside the purpose 
with which it was associated and for which they desired that 
it shonld be employed.” (Austen Chamberlain in the House 

In other words, the Army and the Navy both are wiping 
and eager to employ aviation 'as an arm of the services, for 
scenting in the first pUee, and secondarily for attack against 
aerial, terrestrial am! naval objectives because they realise 


that the new arm immensely increases their fighting efliciency. 
But that is junt as far as they are interested in aviation. They 
are not at all keen on developing aerial warfare to its logical 
conclusion, that is, to create an aerial striking force with its 
own staff, which sooner or later must become tho first line 
of defense of tho nation. Their altitude is, with all iU 
selfishness, extremely human — but it is a highly dangerous 

euritj', unwarranted by well established facts. 

The next war will open with aerial bombing raids, probably 
St night, of a magnitude undreamed of during th'e last war, 
and long before the armies and navies will have established 
contact. These attacks will not be directed separately by 
armies and navies according to whether the objective is a 
seaport or an inland town: the objectives wilt form in theii- 
totality a strategic program elaborsted by an aerial staff foi- 
the purpose of acquiring at once command of the air. Thi« 
means not only destroying the opponent’s air force hot also 
the wiping out of bis aeronautical bases and manufartorinij 
plants. 

Thus aerial stategy will decide in a day or two the initial 
mastery in the struf^e, and perhaps the ontcome of the war. 
Can we truthfully say that onr present air services, whieh 
primarily answer military and naval needs, are capable i>£ 
defending the United States against attack by an air fonse 
directed by an aerial staff which is unhampered by militsjT 
or naval limitations in considering its objectives T 


The Berliner Helicopter 

T he report, authentiented by photographs which dispel any 
doubt, that the latest Berliner helicopter has aettuUy 
flown in a horiaontal plane, will come as cheering news to 
those whose faith in the ultimate success of the direct lift 
machine has not been dimmed by the ardnousness of the ttak. 

As we said some time ago, several belieopteis have lifted 
off the ground and have hovered, but an aqthentic instanee of 
a controlled horizontal flight was yet lacking. Owing to the 
methodic efforts of Emile Beriiner, Uie inventor, and of his 
son Henry, who tests the elder Berliner’s machines in fiii^t, 
we have come considerably nearer the solntion of the hdico|3t«r 
problem. This problem is primarily one of stability, and 
secondarily one of propulsion. To solve the former Mr. 1^ 
liner devised a series of vertical vanes, controlled by tho pilot, 
whereby a given portion of the propeller disk area can be 
blanketed, which introduces a restoring couple. For faoriKmtal 
propulsion a separate propeller, inclined to the path of flight, 
is monnted eft on the fuselage, and is apparently gear-diiyMi 
from the engine. The entire arrangement is very neat for an 
experimental machine and further trials of the Berliner 
helicopter will be watched with interest. 


Experiences in the National Balloon Race 

Intereeting Accounts by Major ^'estover, Ralpli 
Upson, Lieutenant Reed and Commander Norfleet 


FoUowin? an aeranl •enoanta of »bo trip* made by par- 
“■> “ 

.. WaMover, A.S.. who carried off fi»t honore in 

S* N^onal Balloon Race which started from Milwnnkee 
May 31 retun^ to Washington to prepare for bis trip 
abroad. Major Westover will be the leader of the balloon 
^ whi^ will deted tbe American colon in the Gordon 
mtemabonal balloon race at Geneva. SwiUeriand, 

Major Westover’g Story 


pisenmog his experience in the National Balloon Race 
Major Westover became enthnsiastic over the poaubilities 
offered by free ballooning for advancing aerial science 
"I believe there will be very great advantage in i>romoting 
free baQooning. as I think it offers the best opportunity to 
apply a knowledge of meteorology,- said Major Westover, 
pomting furthermore lo tbe benefits to flying in general froni 
a continued puisuance of meteorology and constant develop- 
ment of the present knowledge of the science. 


Bax /or Ob$rriQiion Purpoaff 

“Free ballooning offers,” he said, “perhaps the beet oppor- 
tunity to study the weather phases of flving, a.s the balloon 
travels at less speed than a flying machine and offers bettor 
opportunity for observation in the air." 

j®*" Westover paid high tribute to bis aid, Lieut, Carlton 
F. Bond, who, according to him gave invaluable assistance 
on the fligbt. 

"We were second to start,” said Major Westover "There 
was a brisk bieexe, and the aim was to clear the grand stand 
and got off to a start without becoming entangled. 

"Bnt it ams necessary to sacrifice sixteen of the thirty-five 
bags of ballast, each weighing 60 lb. And, by tbe way I 
Mieve that if we had had .some of this ballast later, we might 
have stayed in the air much longer and perhaps have excelled 
the distanre record. Five hours more would have carried us 
to the coast of Labrador or Newfoundland. 

“Up through the clouds we shot, and then it was a matter 
of making a careful search for a euirent of air I knew to be 
toere. There was a loll, and the vrind died down, bat I knew 
from the veil-like film of cloud that the current of air I wanted 
w locating it, and our course 


laxpiain* Cbnnxe us Course 

, fuiTent I sought was but 100 ft. thick. Once 

found. It required eonstant juggling of ballast, due to expan- 
soolight, and making mir way thriugii 
douda Half-way across Lake Michigan, we ndeased a pilot 
b^ooD. ItMmed north, then eastward, at a faster speed and 
higher by 3000 ft. than our altitude. I knew then that it was 
to be our game to get higher up. We ipsc higher and staved 
fiw 9^ to 10,000 ft. in the air from 8 p. m. to daybreak. 

1 knew we were making fast time, and it was fast enourfi 
^ night travel. it was onr intention to travel faster 

u •“ ■'* P*®*‘ “P at daybreak. 

At Muskegon the earth was visible, but at no other time 
du^g the rti^t until shortly before landing was it visible, 
wnat swiiipd to be earth was sighted through tbe clouds and 
on paming above the conntiy suiroundjiig Lake Ontario tbe 
"Kht of the balloon. 

Our fligirt keeping at an altitude of 16,000 ft. led us to 
w^we bdieved to be Lake St. John. It appeared to be a 
pr^ big b^y of water. One hundred and fifty pounds of 
ballast was dropped and a quick decision to come down was 
made. I told my aid to get busy at once and let down all 


equipment we could spare, except food, clothing and in. 1 -^ 
ments, to check the fall, ® 

DUrh ITirtleu and Oiygtn 

nioiT'Lnib*’*^ °i“e '« tot 

-I "'onto he in the predioanicnt of 

toe Navy fliers if we were lo crash down in the rainstoniL 
;r “ 7'f®. **“'"P0d tree to tree after we cam* 

do«Ti. The actual landing was made at 9.16 in the moroS 

the balloon was npped and tied down ^ 

K ?f -vielding rad did ^ 

“ tonding bad been made, n 
cra^ 1 ^ *"’"•* human habitation. W* 

After a debate as to which way to'"'f^ wf ded^ to tom to 

®hle to speak EngiaL 
The next day the balloon was moved. The return trip to 
the landing place was made by sled and part of the time m 



Lt. VomtlT. J. P. NoTfitH and Ckatf Rigger J. F. Shade in 
the haehet a{ the .Very helinm balloon 


K p* ‘0 fo” ‘reoa for some distance around 

the balloon to prepare it for loading. The guy tinea caught in 
»nd nndcrhruali covering the ground. ‘Finally the bag 
WM loaded on one sled and the basket on another sled. It was 
a hard job.” 

He p Given 6. People 

Then the trip was begun to the town of Metabachouan. 
witti the two balloonists standing on the rear of the sleds, 
lime alter lime tlie sleds toppled over, the balloonists going 
over with then,. At times the horses went down on th^ 
hannche.s ui the mire. They pushed on to St. Andre de L’- 
Epouvante, where they repacked the balloon for shipment. 
They reached the town too late to get a train to Mon^l. 
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"The people were wonderful in helping us,” was the praise 
given the townspeople by Major Westover. “They gave us 
iJl kinds of assistance.” Major Westover made it clear that the 
$ 1,000 money prize for first place in the balloon race will be 
npla^ by a trophy, as regulations do not permit Army fliers 
to accept any monetary reward in a contest. 

The flight was made at an average speed of 60.6 m.p.h. 
Bhring the 17 hr. in the air, Major Westover said be managed 



k ' 


Lieut. W. F. Reed, V.S.N., pUot of the 
Xavy hydrogen balloon, ti-ho 
finished third 

to get 40 min. of sleep, as bis eyes b^tan to smart badly, The 
basket measuring 4 by 5 ft., with equipment occupying con- 
siderable space, left cramped quarters for the two men, 

The wirele&i telephone of the balloon gave every satisfaction. 
At frequent inten’als daring the trip Major Westover tested 
out the radio apparatus and tested voice sounds at 11,000 ft 
altitude. 

Commander Norfleet’s Trip 

Tlie helium filled Navy balloon piloted by Comdr. J. P. 
Norfleet left the field at Milwaukee at 4.50 p. m., daylight 
saring time, snd proceeded in an easterly direction until abrat 
8.00 o’clock, when the wind direction changed to south and 

At 8.00 p. m. it passed west of Chicago and at 0.00 p. ra. 
pitwed over Joliet. 111.: about this time it became very dark, 
and Joliet was the last land mark distinguished until 6.00 
a. in. when the Mississippi River was crossed just above the 
junction of the Illinois and Mississippi Rivers in Calhoun 
County, III. At 7.48 a m. the Missouri River was crossed. 
At this time the pilot expected to get down into Arkansas 
before the end of the dav. as the balloon was making good at 
lesst 30 m.p.h.; the wind failed to hold, however, and about 
noon b^taa to turn to the westward. At 10.30 tbe balloon 
passed over Rolls. Phelps County, and two hours later made 
a land mark in Itolaaki County, due west from Rolla The 
balloon was now making very little progress away from Mil- 
waukee, so the pilot ascended to 4000 ft., but discovered that 
the higher winds were blowing from the southwest, ^idi 
would take him hack directly toward the starting point. 
Therefore, he earae down to the surface, and landed at 12.40 
p. m., still having about 700 lb. of emergency ballast equip- 
ment and .300 lb. of sand. 

The total time in the air was 19 hr. 50 min. This time 
could have been greatly extended had the wind been favorable 
for increasing the distance from Milwaukee, the starting point. 


Howevm-, with the winds from tbe southwest, it was necessary 
to land in order to prevent loss of distance. 

Lieutenant Reed's Story 

On toe afternoon of May 31 then was perhaps tbe widest 
range of winds to select from of any balloon race ever held 
in this country. The Weather Bureau mape showed a i^olonio 
disturbance was moving northeastward from northern Michi- 
gan rad a cool wave with clearing weather and northerly 
winds had set in over the Dakotas, bnt there were still pnrs- 
pects for thunder-storms over Michigan and l<ake Huron. 
Tbe balloons departed between 4 and 5J0 p. m., 75th Meridian 
Time, when tbore woro low stratus clouds from the West 
with surface vrind NNW veering gradually to NNE when toe 
last balloon left tbe field. aloft at perhaps 10,000 to 

16,000 ft. them was a southwest gale bnt it gave little as- 
surance to the pilots of no interference by thunderstorms over 
Lake Huron so that the majority pr efe rred the lower rad 
safer routes- The currents from Wisconsin to Arkansas from 
tbe surface to a few thousand feet up were from the NE, 
moderate in force and reliable and bid fair to be reinforced 
or be continued on account of toe northeriy progress of a 
cyclonic disturbance from the Gulf of Mexico. With toe SW 
wind at extremely high altitudes, west winds between 1000 
and 10,000 ft. and North to NE winds from 6000 ft. to the 
ground, a pilot could select currents to drift him to the St. 
Lawrence Valley, the lower Lakes, any portion of the Ohio 
Valley or to Missonri. The real racing winds proved to be 
in the high southwestern and the surface currents from toe 
northeast. 

The Start 

We left Milwaukee 4.63 p. m. May 31, 1922. Weather 
cloudv and with low stratus from north northwest. Capamtv 
of balloon 80,000 <ni. ft. 61 bags of sand at 30 lb. each. Com- 
pass course 160 deg. Speed, 26 nup.h. Reached Racine at 
6.00 p. m.. at 2800 ft,, temperature 64 deg. Passed east of 
Kenosha at 6.30 p. m. at 3200 ft., then descended to get the 
surface wind, and came over land when the Navy’s heliuia 
balloon was abont three miles off shore, bearing SW, and 
Captain Berry was seen with his basket in the water about 
half way between Kenosha and Waukegan. I called below lo 
a party to send him assistance, but called again to never mind 
as he bad gotten off, rad was ascending rapidly. Captain 
Berry’s basket was covered with waterproof material and it 
■a probable that it did not dip and fill with water, although 
it must have cost him considerable ballast to get away, and. 
therefore, affected his racing endurance. 

We paased over Waukegan 7.10 p. m.. and then remained 
overland, passing about 10 miles west of Chicago at 8.45 p. in. 
moving sontoward at an altitude of 2500 ft; speed 20 m.p.l.; 
temperature, 60 deg. Prom this time on to morning, cur 
hourly positions were dead reckoned by reference to compass 
and ground speed, our course remaining southward into Iro- 
quois County. 111., at midnight where it turned soufhwestwaid. 
.Some of our data is as follows; 

10-40 P. M. Will County. Altitude 3400 ft. Temperature 
46 deg. 

11.46 P-M- Iroquois County. Altitude 300 to 3600 ft. Tem- 
perature 44 to 46 deg. 

1.46 A. M. Campaign County. Altitude 3500 ft- Temneratiire 
45 deg. Clondy. oeeasonally between 11.00 p. m. 
and 2-00 a. m- would he above the lower e'ouds, 
and observed a generally etear skv vrith moon and 
stars visible. Onr dead reckoned position at 7.00 
a. m-, was in the southwest corner of Montgomi'iy 
County; while our true poeition as found b.v 
speaking to parties on toe ground was* in the 
south central portion of Jersey County, a difl'er- 
ence in iongitnde of 40 miles. 

It was diffirult to keep an accurate cheek on our ground 
sneed and direction on account of low clouds, and fog. nnd 
only occasionally could we see a dim light on the ground. We 
released a carrier pigeon in Jasper County at 7.00 a. m.. 
vrfaich should have reached the Omt Lakes TrainJug Stalion 
h^ore the night of the 1st. The surface rurrents over Jatper 
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County V 
drifted slowly eastward, nsking a 
ID wind eonditioiis, but hoping b 


of tall g 


9 regain tbe lost miles, 
bicfa we took for Effingham, 
111 ., then drifted soatbwestward. We noted by the swaying 
*' — s that tbe surface wind was from the southeast. 

d high in slower corrents, and followed banks of 
clouds, but at high altitudes, making slow 
progreas. I did not want to go as fast as these clouds for fear 
that they would lead me to where thunder storms were form, 
ing; also the coolness of their vapor would cause contraction 
of gas and loss of ballast, so I sUyed aloft behind on the 


aloft then wotdd be asleep, and wonid feel the jerk of the rup*, ^ 
,r a change spring to our feet to meet any emergency when too elose to tb 
gronnd; we realised too that we lost speed and were 
many t ime s when our balloon was carried above the cunS 
after pasaing over a ridge. Daylight found us in the besK 
the northern portion of Texa... Couaty 
exact position, and t«t 


In 


Over Alton. III. ve w 


p to 10,200 ft. and lost con- 
sioeraine oaiiasi m a steep descent, hut regained equilibrium 
at :t 000 ft. .Vt -1:10 p. in. we almost landed in Charles Counlv, 
seeking a lower level to get in a enrrent toward the south 
west, whivhiw'as plainly vieihle by tbe smoke of steamers nn 
Ihe Missouri river, and by ripples on the w-nter. We dropped 
two dragrojies to Ihe ground which enabled us to bound up- 
ward again: one rope dragging over a farm liouse took a 
turn around a brick chimney, and tore it down; a few see- 
omU before. I called to a child by the back poreh to get out 
of the wa.v of the roiw and he just misseil being hit by run- 
ning^in e louhc. 


of Osark Mountains 

when we si>oke gronnd, found 

off another carrier pigeon with the message to Grei 
Training Station near Chicago. Our course was stmt 
between Pulaski and Plielps Counties to Texas County 
the wind changed to northwest and took us over Lickia 
Mo. at an altitude of 800 ft. at 8:16 a. in., the sky then 
clouded with atrato-eumulus and alto-euniulns douds. Otg 
ups and downs became frequent in the fickle raouutnin sir 
dipped in the valleys with the dragrope in 
5 t the hills, 1,000 to 3;000 ft., nsing the vsh, 
TT„r„ was evident that the sum w*outd not be >hsdsd 
by a cloud (which always causes contraction of gas and sud- 
den dcsceiiU and went on to Shannon County where the wind 
shifted to west^ A west wind would reduce our distance frun 
knowing that the usual change to soulhwat 
ould drift us back north, we picked 
a possible lauding. We valved to 
" • dragrope checked our drift, 


the trees, o 


> Mi» 




eek the 


e handled the valve with laiv, 
s fall, put the ballast off in big 
d inoinentuni, and got down to 
■SB exiiense of ballast lhan before in the un- 
stable eonditions prevailing there; tbe last fall caused u.s to 
lose only two bags of sand. Everything seemed to work con- 
trary: a-heii «e let an ordinary amount of ballast off we 
would go down, and when we valved out gas we would go up, 
so we got using both freely to cheek our ascent or descent. 
I'p to 2:00 p. m. we were in remarkably stable conditions 


71 A$aii 


1 reckoned position at 1 :00 | 


t 2:00 31 
until 4:00 p 
cmntered ati 


r Alton 


III., 


s Madisc 


grateful 1 


til 0:00 p. m. 
County hy 7 p. 
and lODO ft., wh 


Alton, 111., 
uncontrollable vertical and 
hand os toward the Misaouri 
went and we thought we would not last nn- 
'e were glad to get away from St. Charles 
I., finding southwestward drift between 600 
e above 2000 ft. the air was comparatively 


The SeeofMl Sight 

Onee settled into a steady current, we took an inventory 
of onr ballast and supplies, and of all disposable materials. 
We had groceries enough for a a-eek’s suy in Ihe wilds of 
Canada, so we liegan dropping butter, bread, eanned meals, 
extra water, ballast, fishing tackle, emergency rations, am- 
"'•”’’•'" 1 . watCT torches, life preservers, and miscrilancous 
lot necessary in this territory; we also chopped up 
a dra 3 rrope, and dropped the pieces over. Our ides 
was to get rid of this surplu-s material before dark without 
injury to people or bouses below, and save the sand for bal- 
lasting in emerRencies at the termination of the flight, for 
■” “*■ neies ballast must go off hurriedly to prevent 

m bumping ground. This disposal of articles 
ne bags of ballast for operations after sun- 
e reniaiued stody toward the southwest dui 


cornfield ,, 

Lee Welch to hai 

load up, starting him off about 7rf» 

We tried our luck fishing in the crj’stal waters of Cm 
^ver in Ihe early morning of June 3. It was most del 
m by"how^ moonlains. and we reluctantly left at 9:( 

ing Rector. Mo. at 11 :«) T“m.,"’wi,ere we had**dinncr 
hu^ an automobile to transport ns over the mountain 
.Salem, reaching Salem about .3.00 p. ni. where we had a 
chance to get a message on the wires telling of our 


aerial ■ 


nyage. 


Ralph Upson’s Story 


fhinga r 


the balloo 


Aero Club of Michigan, 

wankce, M 

Aerologist 

fornierly "U. S. Aimy No. 3,” li 


er. Ne^iations bad been entered i 


Xt first it was conteniplated to use the smaller balloon 
rtich I Imfl taken out to Milwaukee for the purpose. It waa 
(ouad however, that during the shii>ment, soracone bad 
pounded a long nail through into the balloon, which in hand- 
ling bad "’vo-wl 


Milwaukee. si 


iwart report:' nrrai^enienU \ 


sand. W» 


id our basket almost sat in the Cur 

Bter about 10 ft. by dro|>ping over lliroo h 
:mi>cd the bordering trees, and valved dov 

. Wells. Tlie basket touched so gently that it wonld*^ 
ive broken an and we iiimiHintely pulled the rip cced 
inch permitted the gas to escape rapidly, thus preientinr 
e gusts of wind from catching the balloon to drag,us. ^ 
■re entirely out of ballast. Farm bands nearhv rendered 
aistanre m foldnjg up Ihe fabric, iiaeking it into the birnkst, 
id loading it upon a ivogon. A third carrier pigeon wa> 
leased with a message for Great Lakes at 11 :10 a. m 


several large lioles through various panels n‘ 

good facilities for proper repa'r at 
I the offer of the Army balloon was 
was gratefnlly accept^. For radio 

• hroadcaaling stations: — Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburgh and 
Sehenectady. These were to lie based on the regular aviation 
bulletin issued by the Weather Bureau which we arranged to 
have ti'lcgmphed from Chicago, to the various broadcasting 

I wish to say how much we appreciated the courtesy shown 
ns in Milwaukee, and the splendid obility and sportsmanshi;! 
with which the event was handled by the race management 
agninst very uniisnal difficultics,'wbieh were quite arbiti 


A brief study of the weather conditions, shown by data 

S lished before the start, lead ns to reject the idea of fol- 
nc surface currents toward the south and southwest, in 
favor of a bold attempt to get into currents taking us ea.st. 
which we believed existed aliove tbe clouds. The result of the 
race siroves that this was the right course, although we our- 
selves were not to take full advantage of it, As the wind was 
rather gusty at llie ground, and as we wanted to get above the 
eloods anyway, we armng^ with the ground crew so that we 
would be approximately six hags li(^t when we Icmk the air, 
about 41 bags, (nt 4.25 p. ‘ ■' 


our radio reports at tbe aehednic time that morning. There 
were plenty of phom^raph pieces and other things coming in, 
but either we did not have it properly adjusted for the 
weather reports or something slipped at the broadcasting end. 
A report at this time would have been extremely valuable 

For a while eqnilibriam was fairly good iu tbe ne^hborhood 
of 12,000 ft. but the altitude at which we were stable steadily 
increased after 10.00 o’clock. As it turned out afterward, 
the favorshlc wind was pushed up at about the some rate, but 
we did not realise it at the time. Finally we reached about 
15.000 ft. altitude, hut even here it soon got unstable and 
we started on a strong drop precipitated by more clouds form- 
ing above. We still did not realize the extent to which the 
whole Tcind system was breaking up at the lower altitudes, 
hence in the anxiety to keep enough ballast reserve for that 
nif^t, I was rather careful about throwing it, feeling that as 
soon OS we got over shore, there would be a better chance for 
experimenting. We did however, check the drop before it got 
ns low as wo had been early in the morning and where we had 
seen the other balloon still maldng fair progress cast by north. 

Another rising tendency soon had to be checked by valving, 
to avoid over expansion. At the end of about an hour and half 
we realized by checking onr relative position in variona wayi. 
that we had hardly moved at all during that lime. In other 
words, we were practically becalmed although we had no mesmi 
over the water of realizing it immediately. 

getting thicker, result- 


e upper clouds at this 
in conaidemble contra' 


•t of 01 


s that 
irc for the n 


. . without further h 

men*, found ourselves above the i 
within 20 min. of the time we lei 


took us in for the night, and we felt truly 
vonderfully good cooperation, soft beds, and 
We rode barehack on farm horses from tbs 
'■"'Is’ farmhouse, and signed a contract with 
thc balloon to Salem. We helped him 


dro 3 iped back : 


little : 


table. 


of the 


obds 


with 


i for V 




reatest 


on balloon "Townsend" representing 
. in National Balloon Race from Mil- 
, 1922. Ralph Upson, Pilot; C. G. Andrus, 
le U._S. Weather Bureau, Aide. 


ned to 


was gas 


us by the Army, and built by the Goodyear T. & R. Co for 
Army in 1020. It waa the heaviest balloon in the race. ■ 
structural features not thoroughly up to date, but i 
tight and in good condition throughout. 

. - , ; — Other equipment consisted mainly in material that we 

lamed clear, and there was no fog brought back from the race in Europe last fall, which included 
ivered that the tamporary as- life preservers, water lights, instruments, sounding apparatus, 
inopy. oxygen and breathing apparatus, map board, etc. 

.. u 1 ... . radiophone re- 

pieviooaly with 


ing Ihe n^ht; I 
in tbe valleys. We 

cents and deaeanta of the balloon were dn< 
aiistreani over hilly ground, and took care of our ballast and 
gas to prevent overshooting the altitude desired which was 

toween W and 800 ft Our drapope which was about .300 both the W^inj^ouse and General Electric companies on «ns 
ft m length, wm "z an indicator for altitude over the subject. Inasmuch as they both desired to fumiMi a reeeiving 
touebed, we set our altimeter and then set, the General Electric set was turned over to Major West- 
“r *“* gromd to keep it clear of the over, captain of the Army team, while we kept the Westing- 

house set. We got service from both companies on insl^la- 
I both of ns tion, and instructions for use. 


, c to the disappcai 

its brilliant reflcition on tbe clouds Mow us, wa 
I have ever experienced. It was after 10.00 o’cloeK Delore tne 
contraction process was fully token care of, and it cost us ol- 
together 22 bags or over, half of our ballast supply. This loss 
could be greatly cut down hy the use of bettOT radiation re- 
sisting fabrics ill the construction of the envelo 3 ». 

We irot a rndio report on schedule time indicating that the 
high behind us had W'cekcried somewhat and that the mild low 
ahead of us was moving further east, which would prodnee 
surface winds from the nortli on the lower lakes the next day. 

To get the most out of it. we should have kept the balloon 
somewhat higher during the night but intentionally compro- 
mised to some extent on account of our limited supply of 
hnllnst, for we wanted to make sure of being able to get 
through a second night. 

The cloud layer beneath disappeared before we got to the 
Michigan shore (between Benton Harbor and South Haven, at 
10,30 p. tn. indicating an average speed from Milwaukee of 16 
ni.p.ll.l Thereafter, for most of the ni^t, it was clear both 
above and below. Light clouds began collecting above again 
a little before dawn. When the sun came up. we let the bal- 
loon rise because at that time we wanted all the altitude that 
we could get. The shore line of Lake Eric waa soon in sight 
and wc pa.“Bed over it when onr exjianrion wm just about 
complete. 

Dver Lake Eric 

Our speed up to this time had gradually increased up to 
about 27 m.p.h. when we were traveling .iust a little north of 
caitt. We were heading practically the full length of the lake 
hni were perfectlv satisfied as progress vras fmriy good and 
any lime we should have to come dowI^ we felt that we would 
strike the predict^ currents to take us over the south shore. 
As further confirmation of this, another balloon, presumably 
Lieut. Neeley of the Army, which had originally been above 

ns and ahead, now took a lower altitude r-^ 

gradually toward the south. For some reo; 


At this time the shoi 
and we soon found a c 
took us in that directic 
of hack tracking on on 
inland before experime 
then found that we wei 
went higher. 

In a brief consaltation. 
estimating the altitude to 
'the current we had been ii 
the general change 


Shore > 

e line was only about 15 miles aw 
urrent lower dovm, as predicted, tl 
n, although we did a certain amor 
r course. We proceeded several mi 
aling again at different altitudes a 
e losing more and more ground as 


' considered ii 


clonds which quickly 


’srioas factors wer 
liich we would have to go to rea.'n 
before at 15.000 ft. This ineluded 
.... weather indications given by the 
mds, and finally the appearance of the 


r final concluaion that w 


ling in from 


t again 


The 


n the 


mid not reach (he 
[ling of tliat 
md nit^t. which 




east It w 

particular balloon, about 
we had so carefuilv saved up for w»„ 
a liability instead of an asset. Hence a 

eision to land before losing any more grounu. wnicn aiienay 
amount^ to between thirtv and forty miles. We landed at 
7 p. m. in praetically a calm about 6 miles south of Paites- 
ville, Ohio, with one bag of ballast left and practically no 
diapensable equipment. 

The Revised Distances 

The Aero Clnb of America has received from the U. S. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey the following rev-ised list. of di.-^oc 7 i in 
statute miles, from’the Balloon Park, Milwaukee, Wis., to the 
landing places of the balloons which participated in tbe Na- 
tional Balloon Race, May 31, 1922: 


Ent 


Van Orman 

Upson 

McKibben 

Nedy 

Weeks 

Berry 


e couldn’t 


Norfleet 


Aida 

Bond 

Wade 

MnUenax 

Morton 

Williams 

Andrus 

Muller 

Ramsdall 

VendU 




Landad • 

St. Jeroi , 
Neosha, Mo. 
Eminence, Mo. 
Fayette, Mo. 
Fulton, Mo. 
Chardon, Ohio 
Auxvassa, Mo. 

Bay Village, Ohio 
Witt, Dl. 
MonticeUo. 111. 
Fort Wayne, Ini 
Hancock, Mo. 


S68A 

J63.4 

£.31.0 

370.6 


Soaring Flight and its Mechanical Solution 

Observation of Bird Flight Discloses Abihty of Birds 
To Vary Their Wing Area with Changing Wind Pressures 
By F. W. Ruben 

In Vifv, of (ho eonmitrabU atlonlion Ike problem of soaring must bo iocreased accordingly. Increase of the air nreasm. 
Makt t* reemvtng m many parU of the eowUry, and the wiU result in the lift-drift or lift-soaring, depending oTtha 
nun^oua Mpenments are being conducted icitk a view aerodynainica! property of the sustaining surfaces a^ rela^ 

to lU eol^im, Ike follomng communication from an experi- position of their centers of pressure wiUi respect to the eeSu 
Am inveeugated l/u subject from both a Iheorelicai of gravity. From this it follows that in order to derive 

‘ forward acceleration in a horizontal wind without loss in 

elevation this wind must exert on the plane more force a—. 
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B and free to gj'rate at n, be acted upon by a pressure at I 
it will take the position A ; or, if the point of support is fix 
to move, it will take the position shown at D. The same effe< 
would be produced were a downward jmll exerted throag 
a point located in front of the center of support, as in tti 
esse of gravity acting through the advanced center of weigh 


and a praotieal point of view «c»M 6« 

IVAile AVIATION does not fully endorse Mr. Reuben’i 
particularly in otsw of the meehanieal complication < 
s in trei^Ai eucA 



effect soaring, a third surface is eesential, namely that of a 
horizontal stabilizer. A plane of this surface lies between the 
two planes or diversely inclined sections of the wing. In 
Fig. 5 A repi-oscnts the upwardly inclined part of the wing, 
B the downw'srdly inclined and swept back portion of the wing 
tip, and C the elevator or nentralizer for the other two sur- 
faces. The function of the surface C is to keep the longi- 
tudinal axis of the plane parallel to the direction of air pres- 


the downward pull of gravity 
snic supplied by the wind oi 
the air. But more force is : 
propelled forward. 


by the air pres- 
the plane through 
the plane is to be 
city an equal f 


in the gliding flight. 

Very remarkable ability to adapt themselves to the various 
pressures of the wind is demonstrated by soaring birds sudi 
as sea galls and albatross: to cope with strong winds they 
reduce the wing surface and angle of incidence until their 
wings appear like narrow, pointed daggers. When the fores 
of the vind decreases below the critical point, a pressure 


come gravi 
and if there are no retarding f 

stationary if acted on by wind of solBcient strength 

and provided the center of lift coinddes with the center of 
gravity. Exerting n supporting force greater than that of 
gravitational pall would send the surface upward, while less 
force would tiring it down; but if the center of weight is 
brought way forward of the center of lift, gravity would no 
longer act through the axis of support, but through the line 
D — B in Pig. 3, and this would transform into forward 
motion tliat part of the lifting force which exceeds the pull 
cd gravity. 

Upon decrcosing the force of support the center of weight 
must be placed rearward of the center of support in order 
to keep the plnno from losing altitude. From this it fol- 
lows that for a soaring flight a force equal to AB plus AE 
is essential. As the lifting force is equal to gravitational pull, 
it follows that we have available the force CA tor producing 
fomard motion of the plane, or the force DA if wc consider 
the relative gravity as acting through the line DB. Apparent- 
Iv wind must possess a lifting force exceeding that of the 
gravitational pnll in order to obtain a forward Bight if we 
consider the retarding forces acting upon a plane. A soaring 
plane must have high lift and low drift values or the soaring 
effect would be n^Iigible; at the same time its construction 
must be such as to permit clian^ng of the center of pr 
with respect to the center of gravity, and keep its longitudinal 
axis horizontal when the center of weight is brought forward 
by shifting backward the center of lift. 

Ordinary fixed surfaces with fixed angle of inddence end 
center of lift will not do for soaring; they would not be safe 
on account of the advanced center of weight and on account 
of the small angle of incidence which is essential in order 
to have high lift and low drift values, for the lift increases 
and the drift decreases when the angle of incidence decreases, 

- The lietieoidol Wing 

The most ellieicnt wing appears to be one having the shape 
of a helicoid or an elongated section of a cylinder, which, 
being arched shape, starts out from the body in an upward 
dihedral and tenninates in a dow 


•R.-/nunt.~/ 

Fi'9-5. 

Diagram of the helicoidal u 


"neutralieer" euggealed 



Fig. ■! 

tip. Fig. 4 shows such a wing form on a marine with which 
the writer hns been experimenting for some time. 

The root of the wing, or part close to tho body, is in a 
[lositive angle while the wing tip is in a n^mtive angle with 
respect to ttie horizontal. VThen acted upon by air, different 
sections of the wing of this shape present different angles to 
the line of flight. The relations of these angles, and also the 
relation of the center of lift to the center of weight, must be 
changed in order to meet different values of the air pressure. 

In a helicoidal wing there are two distinctly inclined sur- 
faces, one inclined upward and the other downward; bnt to 


to the line of air resistance no matter whether ascending m- 
descending. It is this feature that enables the forward dis- 
placement of the center of weight with respect to the center 
of lift 

Shilling tAe Winge 

To advance the center of weight the center of lift is re- 
ceded by shifting the wings backward, Each wing is attached 
to the body in a movable manner along the longitudinal axis 
so as to increase the angle of ineidenee when it is moved 
forward and to decrease said angle when moved backwanl, 
increasing the angle of the ncgativelv inclined portion also. 

A helicoidid surface has a high lifting value, and if the 
center of lift U coincident with the center of we^fat, and the 
lifting force exceeds the gravitational force, it will cause tJie 
flying machine to rise npidly. As throng the sweeping bask 
of the wings the center of lift is receded, and through the 
advanced center of weight, by tbe action of gravity, the 
machine is deviated from the virtual level to that of the true 
level, and consequently moves forward. 

For high speeds tbe wings are moved backward, thus de- 
creasing the angle of incidence, and are advanced tor sli>w 
speeds, as in the ease of landing or starting. 

There are several advantages of the helicoidal wing over that 
of the ordinary rectangular plane: there is less interfereiLoe 
of the deflected air uf^ the upwardly inclined portion of the 
wing on account of its upward dih^ral, and since there is 
no IcaUng of the air areund the wing tips the air thus c»n- 
served is used to increase lifting and the forward component, 
thus instead of retarding moments a helpful force is printed. 

In a dying machine of good streamlines with a proper wing 
of helical shape tho drift would be negli^blc and nearly all 
the force of gravity, exerted through the advanced center of 
weight, is used to advance it forward. 

Drseriplion of ITins Shitting ArTangmeni 

A wing of high aspect ratio is mov^ly secured at tbe roots. 
Fig. 4. Tbe coostruction tliere is such as to permit loweiing 
the trailing edge when the wing is moved forward, and railing 
it when moved backward, the an^rie of incidence being in- 
creased or decreased respectively. This movement is obtained 
by an upward standard niovably connected at one end to the 
trniling spar of the wing and at the other end to a point in 
the tloor of the body; free to swing in a lateral direelion, 
tbe upward end of this piece describes a portion of an arc 
of a circle. 

Tbe wing sapporting braces are fixed at one end at points 
near Ibe wing tips, while Uie other ends are movably attached 
to poinU below the body, in the vertical of tbe roots. In 
' order to change the angle of incidence the forward bra.iw is 
journaled at a point in advance of the other brace so that when 
the wing is moved forward this tends to lift tbe leading edge 
of the wing and depress tbe trailing 

For nctnatii^; the wings two cables are provided for each 
wing which at the same time act as drift cables. The cables 
run over pnlleys and then around a drum on the stosring 
column in opposite directione, so that, when the steering whed 




u rotated to tbe right the first cabl< 
seoond cable is looseaed, whicfa fdavmi 

rereiw takes plan when 

left. Cables from the other 


bat i 


tightened while the 
wing forward. The 
eel is rotated to the 

, upon the same dram 

opposite mmer, so that when one wing is advanced 


e steering a 


the other one is retarded. 

In order to move both wings t 

eolomn, which is joamaled at 

moved forward or backward by the pilot, or this can ' 
«>mpressed air. 


want, but dynamical. The heliooidal wing with its ui>wai 
dihe^l m a machine of low center of weight increasl, d 
namical stability or antomatie controllability, for dinam 
stability is dependent upon all the forces acting apon a niovh 
body, whereas static stability is only concerned with the lore 
body. Stationary models, whi 
in a moat unstable manner, whi 


With tbe helieoida] ^lape ^ 

angle. This i^edral has been regarded 

•e.k.br,, instability efFeets only stati 


stabaity of airplanes 

stability, and not dynamical stabilii 
Statically stable planta are not 
bnt the writer is of tbe opinion tl 


s^e time, the steering acted npon by the 

“ 'y. th., ..... 

r^ten^ power. ^ hen coming to earth such models 
stead of crashing down, parachute down. 

While a shifting wing machine presents some dilHci 
from the engineering point of view, the writer believes 
the advantages to be d( ‘ " 


of j.r« 




with d 


The Commercial Operation of Flying Boats 


Maj. B. L. Smith. Traffic JIanager of ,»eioi..ariiie ,vir- 
^diwsscd the luncheon of aeronautical e.iecutives at the 
C^e Boulevard, New York, on June 9. The subject of his 
talk were the practical matters which have come ui) in eon 
nation with the flying boat operations of his company during 
the past two yeara To date Aeromarine flying boats in com- 
210U lir. in the air. During the 
breakage cost in getting in and 
<mt of Imrbois, bumping docks and floats, etc. was a serious 
Item. However, donng the past >- 08^8 operations ( 1921 - 22 ). 
due to greater cspencnce and more efficient ground organ.', 
sation breakage was reduced to almost zero, only one wine 
pontoon having been damaged, allhoogh these boats in their 
operations m southern waters had to take off and land in seas 
from three to five feet high. One F5U the Ponce de Leon, 
was m re^Ur daily operation withont interruption for two 
iMntbs and during this time this ship made a round trip every 
days between Key and Havana One of the 

FSLs WM operated over 200 hr. without anv overhaul or re- 
pairs being neeessary. 

The excellent operating results attained by these shins was 
attnbnted by Major Smith to tbe fact that thev have Wn 
enf^ Md rtrenghtened by his company.’ The flooring 
placed in the ships acta as a doable bottom of cantilever con- 
Other changes 

have been tbe re-design of the nb oonstrnction of tbe lower 
to prevent breakage from the heavy seas which these 
shipa frequently encounter in taking off and landing. 


rty enginra l.ave operated 2100 flying hours, 300 h 
«ir being the usual time allowed before overhaul. 


of traffic. 


Another ship of 
tinuoua operation fo 
haul. In this period there 

2?’'?^ “P the coast, through the Oieti Lsites, 

Mississippi and hack to Havana. Another instance of low 
Minteaance expense was that of the F5L Columbus whioh had 
360 hr. flying tunc with only *100 maintenance expense 

Major Smith emphasised that these low maintenance costa 
were attained in flying the ships to full cgpacity with an 
350 gal, of giaoline, 

Md that the ships after their long operating experience were 
just as respomiive m taking off as they were the dav ihev 


e speaker felt howev 


e operating eor 
mpany had prsi 


While tbe . 

boata is higher than the FSL’s, these shipt' Mator*' 
etated, are still sbla to get bff ^th full loa^ ^ n 

r than to accidents. The 


out as well, that the 


L.V.O. oyejx-oine all operating handicaps; that the service had 
clearly demonstrated its practicability; and that it would onlv 

f^s, if the newspapers would cooperate with publicity on 
up aviatiqp faciliUea an/^S^eot 



be by continued a 

Major Bmith added his p 

of the Liberty engine. In 736 hr. tbe e 


’or national def«iae. 

Begiming July 1, Aeromarine Airways will operate a daily 
flying brat service between New York and Atlantic CSty f<m 
thirty days, regardless of whether fuU 
— A ship will leave the eompanv’s 
82nd Btreet and Hudson RiVer at 
Wp from Atlantic City 

m.. jyg 


period of 

carried 

airport in New York 

4 p. m., with the retn: ... 

10 a. m. each morning. The sne 


Regarding a U. S. Academy of Aeronautics 

Secretaries of War and Navy Report to Senate 
On Practicability of Creating Aerial Academy 


’f'l landings, of which 

only one was actually due to engine trouble, while two flights 

th.1. 

the • 


Theory it. Practice 

Major Smith thought that many of the writers on air traffic 
off tile track. The engineers are said to be wmtiug for 
planes, while the designers are waiting for more 
ICS with lower fuel consumption. In his opinion 

"i »n<J equipment as it U 

the mteri« of tlic public in air travel could 
... w’ould be no question of making big money 

of merit allowed ilie I.5L bv one writer is 1025 white ti.a 
figure of merit for the Vim.v Bomber U 4606, more than *M 
ner cent both machinra carry the same fud 

una power, the only difference is in their 
•p.h. for the F6L and 110 m-p.h. for the 


load and have the » 
speed whieli is 86 m 

» «“%h“ opinion that the FSL had d. 

thM It was the most economical machme in operation todav. 
*'‘®_‘l"«*tion of speed for their latest flying boats'the 
"o - - h. In Major Smith’s 
tverages 70 ro.p.h. is 

railroad sp ’ 

'lane wing c 

as, in hi* experience, vriiere i ___ 

to rouwh T" ■" *‘>*1’* that are operating a.* a role 

in rough waters around the coasts. 

JT*' on the part of the public of the actual 

safety of flj^g boat Iravel was the greatest handicap they 
enconntered. Major Smith declared. They were making every 
to overcome thU, but when enthuxiasta suggeaM ad- 
vmising on a large scale in newspapers and na^mal ma«- 
mnes they did not take into account -b. LJ!!:™ 
which could not be underwritten by a 


ww comparea with the average railro^ sneed, 
Be^ thought that the present toplane wing con- 
‘ ' rcial flying operations 


r it will b 


d r^ularly. 


'oiy ^ 


In response to Senate Resolution of April 6, 1922, intro- 
duced by Senator Walsh of Massachusetts, and directing the 
Secretaries of War and of tbe Navy to report among others 
on the feasibility of establishing a U. S. Academy of Aero- 
nautii'S, the Senate has reeeiv^ the letters printed below. 
Bditorial comment of these two letters appears on the edi- 
torial page. 

The ITor Oepcrtmenl’s LeUar 

WAR DEPABT.MENT 
Washington, May 17, 1922. 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 

Washington, D. C. 

Sir: In response to Senate Resolution No. 206, directing the 
Secretary of War to report to Congrese (1) whether or not 
it is feasible and advisable to establisli a school of aeronautics, 
to be known as tbe United States Academy foy Aeronanties, 
with buildings, grounds, and equipment nooessary for instroct- 
ing and training cadets: (2) whether or not it is practicable to 
use a part of the buildings and grounds of tbe United States 
Military Academy and of the United States Naval Academy 
for separate schools in aeronanties, to the end that young men 
desirous of qualifying for commission.s in the United States 
Air Service may be appointed as cadets to such separate 
aeronautical schools in the same manner os cadets arc 
now appointed to qualify for commissiuns in the United States 
Army and the United States Navy; and (3) whether or not it 
is feasible to take over one of the existing Naval Yards or 
Arsenala for the purpose of converting the same into a Oov- 
eniraent plant for tlie development and manufacture of air- 
craft of various kind, suitable for national, commercial and 
defense purposes; by direction of the President I transmit to 
yon the following information. 

(1) It is feasible to establish a sebool of aeronautics to be 
known as the United States Ae^emy of Aeronauties, witli 
buildings, grounds, and equipment necessary for inatroeting 
cadets, provided (a) that such institution is authorised bv 
law (b) that ita establishment and maintenanee is made the 
duty of an authorized governmental agency with sufficient per- 
sonnel and (c) that proper appropriations for its estahlish- 
menf and maintenanee are made by Congress. 

However, it is not considered ndvisable to establish such a 
school, since the War Department already provides for tbe 
instruction and training of fliers in the military service and 
other governmental agencies make similar provision for their 
services. Schools for fliers are now maintained by the Army 
as follows; Primary flying school, pursuit school, bombard- 
ment school, Btiaek school, observation school, communications 
school, photographic school, mechanics school, engineering 
school, 

Their courses are snitable and are producing trained fliers 
in adequate numbers. Some eonsolidations of schools and im- 
provement in courses are contemplated. The existing plants 
can easily be expanded to handle any deeiruble number of 
students. 

(2) It is not practicable to use a part of tbe buildings and 
grounds of tbe United States Military Academy for a separate 
school in aeronautics to the end that young men desiroaa of 
qnali^ng for commissions in the United Statea Air Service 
may be appointed aa cadets to such separate aeroDantiral 
school in the same mauner aa eadets ai« now appointed to 
qualify for eommiaaona in the United States Army and the 
United States Navy. Such a use would involve greatly cur- 
tailing the activities of the United States Military Aesdemy. 

mission of Uie United States Military Aesdemy is: To 

svelop the powers of analysis that tte mind may reason 
logical eonclnsion; to install discipline and s high sense 


of honor; to bring its graduates to 
fession properly equipped to purs 
The huildings and grounds of 
Academy are not entirely snfficiei ' 


le threshold of their pro- 
ite study. 

r Doited States Militaiy 
. lor the cairying ont of its 
present missiou, and could not be diverted to other uses with- 
out eorreaponding loss of efficiency in the United States Mil- 
itary Academy. In addition neither the buildings nor grounds 
are suitable for a school of aeronautics. Largo expenses in 
remodeling, new conatroction, and acquisition of additionaJ 
grounds would be necessary it a separate school of aeronautici. 
Khonld be superimposed on the United Statra Military 

In this eonneetinn, it is noted that the purpose of tbe pro- 


I organization does t 


4 of JuD 


'nited States Air Service, 
exist, and this department has heretofor 

that it should not lie called ii 

of the United States Army, as prescribed in tbe a 
1920, is sufficient for military purposes. 

(3) It is feasible to take over one of the existing arsenals 
for tbe purpose of converting the same into a Government 
plant for the development and manufacture of aircraft of 
various kinds, snitable for national, commercial, and defense 
purposes, subject to the provisions laid down in paragraph 
It should be noted, however, that such action would involve 
complete loss of the arsenal as such, while the plant would not 
be suitable for the development and roanufaeture of &ircra:'t 
withont complete remodeling. 

Respectfully, 

.TOHS W. Wkxks. 

Secretary of War 
The Navy DepartmenPt Letter 

NAVY DEPARTMENT 
Washington, May 27, 19:>2 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 

Washington. D. C. 

MY DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Replying farther to the letter 
of April 6. 1922, from tbe Assistant Secretary of the Senate, 
inclosing Senate Resolution 206, directing the Secretary of tbe 
Navy to report to Congress (1) whether or not if is feasii.Ie 
and adrisahlft to estabiwh a school of aeronautics, to be kao'vn 
as the ITnited States Academy for Aeronautics, with buildimps 
grounds, and equipment necessary for instructing and training 
eadets; (2) whether or not it is practicable to use a part of 
the huildings and grounds of the United States Naval Acad- 
emy for a separate school in aerouautics to the end that young 
men desirous of qualifying for commissions in the Uniiod 
States Air Service may be appointed as radeta to such srparita 
aeronautical school in the same manner as cadets are now 
appointed to qnalifj' for commisaions in the United States 
Navy; and (3) whether or not it is feasible to take over one 
of the existing Navy yards for the purpose of converting [he 
same into a Government plant for the development and min- 
nfacture of aircraft of various kinds, suitable for national, 
commercial, and defense purposes, I have the honor to infenn 
you as follows: 

Naval training and qualifications are so closely woven into 
those attributes which make a successful navnl aviator, that 
to divorce his schooling from the direct naval associations into 
a separate air-training estabUshraent, is considered most 
detrimental to the Nnv^s interests and to the purpose for 
which tbe Navy equips its aviators. An efficient naval c^icer 
most be thonnq;faly trained in all nayal subjects, indudiug 
orduanoe. gunnery, scontiug, tactics, types of ships, taclioal 
movementa of the fleets and their unita. cnstoins of the sea. 
etc. He must be conversant with the problems of the officers 
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AVIATION 


and men wUo direct and handle the soxface naval ebipe. Hie 
dntiee, which are, and will continne to be, eloselj associated 
with the tactics and strategy of the fleet and its varioos unite, 
reqaire an intimate knowledge of the sea, of naval conditions, 
and of naval warfare. 

The actnal piloting and manenveiing of a plane repieaente 
only a small element of the work and experience reqoired of 
him. The close cooperation required between battleships, 
emiaera, sobinannea, destroyers, and the Air Foree wilt re. 
qnire a knowledge which can be gained only by service con- 
neclcd with ail the varioos clementa which go to make up the 

Upon this basis the Nav}-’s system of Irniniog avintion 
oCBcere conaists of taking officers who have had three years’ 
sea service and who are, as far as praeticable gradnntea of the 
Naval academy. Tbe midshipman gets a theoretical eouree in 
aeronautics at tbe Naval Academy bnt until be receives 
actual training in flying he is of little practical value. For 


practical flight training. The personnel which can be obtained 
from these colleges serve equally aa well for naval aviators as 
tbe young men who would obtain commisaiona from the pus 
posed academy of aeronautics, and it is therefore not deemai 
neceasaiy for the Government to incur tbe exi>enso of cstab. 
lUhing and opereting the proposed academy of aeronautics. 

The conversion of a navy yard into a Goverament plant fw 
the development and manufacture of aircraft is also eonaidered 
unnecessary and inadvisable. The naval aircraft factory at 
Philadelphia has a capacity ao largo that it might bo overtaxed 
orfy m of war. At snob a time no one plant conld hnndla 
the snpply of aircraft that would be needed. To build up a 
plant adequate for all the aircraft needs of the GovernmMf 
woold tend to stifle the civil aviation indoatries of tbe connttv 
which might prove to be a serions mistake, as tbe civil avia-' 
lion industry is the only agency that can be expanded to tbe 
extent that would be required in time of war. 

Furtherroore, it has b^n the departmeut'a policy to eoiploj 



ai^I Iroct^ fiying bont bnill by the Loeninr, campaxy for Uatiny rnriova hull and tail arrangements which were 

ss.ririvT™;;- """ v., str,: 


this reason, the graduate who is selected for aviation after 
fais three years' sea aervire is trained in aeronautics and 
Mtual flying at the Navy's flying si-liool at Pensacola, Fla. 
After a ancceasful six months’ course at Pensa.ata, he is sent 
to sea in an aviation cajmeily and if, after a yi'ar’s sea serviee 
in aviation, he provea himself callable of eonihining liia flviiig 
^ity aith bis qualifleatious aa a naval officer he U given his 
qualified officer pilot in naval aviation is given 
naval training and at least six months’ training in nctuai flying. 

A limited number of experienced and apt enlisted men are 
taken into naval aviation as second pilots after a courw of 
aix months training at the flying school at Pensacola. This 
eouise consists of ground work, actnal living, and training in 
8**nnej^. Mrial navigation and bombing, and kindred subjects. 

mired by cooperation ‘with the Bureau of Conslnieti^‘’a^ 
Repair and the Bureau of Engineering of this department 
In addition a muiibcr of naval aviatora take a siiecial post- 
^uate eouree each year at the Naval Academv with the 
idea of completing their general instruction in aeronautical 
engineering at the Maaaachnsotta Institute of Teclmologv It 
^ll^be ohwreed, therefore, that what the Kary reqnires moat 

tbe Navy itaelf in its own operating 'sehooIs'"nnd ^rteiM of 
instruction. 

The establishment of an academy of aeronautics would not 
give the Navy the prodnet it desires or must have In foreign 
rountries, including Great Britain, where aviafinn has been 
fostered to any extent, it has been found that the naval avia- 
tor, in order to be useful, at sea or in connection with ships 
must have a thorough naval training and additional means 
nave been provided to thia end. 

Tbe primary misaion for the establishment of an academv 
of aercnautica nndoubtedly would be the technical aviation 
training of its students. There are now in operation several 
flret-elass roll^rea which have excellent conrses for those 
desiron# of studying aeronautical engineering and taking 


the naval aircraft factory at Philadelphia for only such an 
amount of prodnetion work as would constitute a chock upon 
the actnol coats of production. Cooperation with, rather than 
compelitiiin against, the civil aviation industry, has been the 
role. The establishment of another Goveroraent aircraft 
factory in plnce of a navy yard would render the present naval 
aircraft factory at Phitadelpliia unneeessary and would con- 
srttutp a U.SC-10SS expenditure of Ooveroment funds. This 
situation ap(>enra to have been taken cognisance of by Con- 
t^rees in the passage of recent approprietion acts containing 
a provision in the follovring language : 

"Provided, That no part of this appropriation ahall be used 
for the ronatroction of a factory for the manufacture of air- 

Sineerely youra, 

TitsoDoae Roosevelt, 

Acting Secretary of the Navy 


Current Air Appropriadone 


Naw Bill 
H.R. 11228 
Army Bill 
H.R. 10871 
Air Mail 
H.R. 0869 
Nat’l Adv, 
Comm. Aero 
H.R. 9981 


meed in budget 
*17,043,810 

16.210,770 

2 ^ 00.000 

250,000 


House 
« 7,866,960 

12,431,000 

1,900,000 

210,000 


Senate 

13,000,000 f 
1,900,000 
210,000 



Air Service Tests New Instruments 

Rate of Climb Indicator, Bubble Statoscopes 
And New Barograph Tested in Balloon Flights 
By S. R. ^'inters 



Fig. 1. The Hiir Katanosenpe (rate uf climb indicator)— Fig. 2. The Cneler bubble statoscope—Fig. 3. The Britieh 
Wright bubble slatnscope 


of designers of ne'e nircraft instruments. A statoscope, a 
barograph, and an automatic rate-of -climb indicator were 
among the extremely sensitive instruments installed for test 
during this free balloon flight. 

Tho statoscope, an instrument for recording the change in 
altitude of a balloon, oonsista of a chamber insulated with 
felt, to which is affixed a capillary tube or one whose open- 
ing is as fine aa a hair. This is partly filled with a colored 
liquid which is not snbjeet to freeeing nor evaporation. As 
the aireraft goes higher in the atmosphere there is experienced 
a change in the density of the air. This condition invites 
an expansion of the atmosphere in the chamber of the stato- 
scope. The expanded nir passes through the bair-liko tube 
referred to, resulting in the eolnmn of colored liquid moving 
to a point on the instrument labeled “Ascend.’’ Similarly, n 
reduction in the height attained is rcsponsihle for the liquid 
moving to a point designated hy the word “Descend.” 

The perticnlar deaign of statoscope given a trial demon- 
stration by the Air Service (Fig. 2) had been previously 
calibrated. When the column of colored liquid changed ita 
position to the e.xtcnt of bursting the bubble, it was taken as 


functions in accordance with tbe principle that in aseendizq; 

true when deseending. The variations of the porition of i 
needle on the instrument reflects tho speed with which aii- 
craft rises or falls with respect to the surrounding atmo<~ 
phere. A clock-like mechanism actuates this needle with such 
preciseness aa to show at intervals of five seconds tbe relative 
rate of ascension or descension of an air-going maefaiiUL 
When the katanoecope is conveyed upward tho air in iis 
scaled chamber expand.s nnd stretches a diaphragm across that 
chamber. The degree of elasticity of this diaphragm ;is 
translated by the needle referred to. At the eoneluaion <pf 
five-second intervals, the change of pressure is relieved hy 
the clock-like mechanism opening a valve leading to the air 
chamber. The pressure on the diaphragm is released, and 
tho needle retnrns to a zero position. Forthwith the valve is 
closed automatically, barring the entrance to the atmoepheric 
chamber. Any snbseqnent variation in air-pressure is again 
revealed by the needle. 

The barograph recently tested by the Air Service shows a 
graphic change in atmospheric pressure or altitude. Tlds 
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injrtnuneul is roraprised of one or more partislJy evacuated 
colU, whose tbiefcness Tsriea with a change in atmosnherk 
pnwsnre. This reanlts in a ceruin d^ree of movement- The 
latter is greafly magnified and is translated by a pen >>■.> 
sketches a corresponding line on a revolving ditini. 

altimeter adopted as standard eqnipmeni by the 
Air Semce of the I'niled States Army was also employed 
in Ibis free balloon race. The instrument consists of B partly 
cvneusted chamber, the eonstrurlion of which is such that its 

the chamber becomes corresjiondingiv thicker. This iiiove- 
ment is translated by a needle which' indicates a correspond- 
ing but greatly magnified action on a circnlar dial 
Another lyjie of atatoscoiic. of English design. (Fig 3» 
tested <mt dnnng this free balloon flight did not 7 >rove to l» 
^ i“ ‘'STl?”'''" in a preceding paragraph 

of this article. Th« instrument has an air chamber with one 
end oprj- A hair-like tube, containing a small quantity of 
a colored Iiqnid, is attached to the open end of the chamber. 
The latter consista of a donble-walled racnom vessel. 


Round the World Flight 

Mai. Wilfred Blake. Capt. Norman SIs.-Millan and Lient.- 
tol. L. E. Broome, started on May 24 from Crovdon airdrome 
on an attempted 30,000 mi>e airplane flight around the world. 
The Ihiw aviatora aj.de tlieir surt in a 0119 ainilane capable 
ot making 116 m.p.h. It earries 672 lb. of baggage. Ims the 
latwt equiliment for comfort, and .siwial attention has been 
paid to the gasoline systems. 

Onr British contempornrv Flighl, in Us issue of M.nv 11 
msde the following editorial comment on this projected flight ; 

“The Aircraft Disposals Co. has, with commendable simrt- 
ing spirit, placed four machines at their (the aviators’) dis- 
jhibbI, and the project appears to give fair jiromise of succeM 
The niarhinra to be used, ahhough not of new types, have 
stood the teat of lime and, given reasonable lack, the aviators 
sbonld liave a very good ehnnee of getting through. Although 
as a sporting effort the use of a single macliinc for the entire 
flight would have been more spertacular. the employment ot 
four machines, of three different types, will he a much closer 
rqiresentation of the actual conditions which will obtain when 
wc come to run really long-disUnce services, and from that 
point of view is. perhaps, of even greater practical value. 
The Rolls-Royce and Siddeley “Pama" engines have both 
proved thcuLselves thoronghly reliable on manv long-distaneo 
flights nnd the deHaviland and Fsirev maehines are equally 
famrf for their exeellent qualities. We must confess that, im;- 
aonally. we should have liked to see a different machine than 
the F-type flying boat for the last stage, as there arc several 
which would, in onr oi»nion. be more suitable for the work. 
Time does not, however, allow of getting a new machine built 
in time, unless the Air Ministry could be persuaded to lend 
one, and the F boat is the nearest apiiroacb to the ideal 
maehine wanted. Except for unforseen accidents, the venture 
shonld snceeed,” 

The manner in wlijeh it is intended to use the various 
maehinea ts as follows: The aviators hope to get as far as 
Calentta. India, with the DU9, their first maehine. traversing 
the ordinary route to India by way of Paris, Rome, Athens, 
Crete. Alexandria, Bagdad, Basra. Karachi and Delhi, aimrox- 
imately 7000 miles. On tbe next stage the nso of a Fairey 
lo tbi* maehine, fitted with 
a 360 hp. Rolle-Royee engine, the airmen would fly from Cal- 
ratta and proeeed via Rangoon. Bang^K' Saigon and along 
the CbiDCM eoaat to Japen. YokohamaTTted then to Petropa- 
volak, and along the AlentUn Island, and the Alaskan e<^ 
to Vaneonw. At Vancouver the plan calls for a change into 
am^er DHO machine acroee Canada, to Chicago, and thence 
to Now York. Using this machine to Newfonndland, the sir- 
tam prop» taking up their fourth machine, an F3 flying boat 
wi^ two 360 hp. Rolla-Royce engines, and flying on this ma- 
o^? Greenland. leeUnd and the Faroe Islands to 

oeotiand, land at Aberdeen. 

Major Blake baa estimated that with average luck he conid 
get aronnd the wood in three months. 


Can the “Petrel” be Spun ? 

Is tbe Rnff-Daland Petrel, which is now under lest .• 
McCook Field, by the Engineering DivUion, Air Servii « 
balanced and designed that a tailspin is impoesible .' Tik 
question has come up during the testa, in view of the fC* 
that no pilot has been able to make tbe plane siiin. This ny 
be due to the center of pressure travel on the Gottingen 38T 
wing. 

The plane has been flown by Captain McCresdy, bv Csn- 
tain Mosely, by Art Smith, by Meister end by Pat MoriariW 
for the Army, and by George B. Post, for Huff, Daland 
Co., Its manufacturers. It has been looped and rolled. It hat 
been flown in mimic combat by Pat Moriarity against tba 
Vought, and has been placed in nearly every eoncelvablo po- 
sition. But no one has been able to make the plane spim 

-Ml the ])ilnts who have flown it have reported enthnsias- 
tically concerning its maneuverability and ease of control over 
a speed range of nearly sixty miles. It is quite sensitive to 
all controls, and very easily nnd quickly turned. But. evi- 
dently, the plane will not spin. I^cn placed in a positinB 
where it should stall, with the controls so placed as to drao 
the plane “into it,” tbe Petrel seems to fall off its tower wir* 
in a side slip, from which it will emerge in a dive if let alone. 
Further information on this feahm of the plane wi'l be very 
mleresting. in view of the efforts which have been made 
deaign a plane which cannot fail in a tailspin. 


Canadian Technical Memoranda 

ol Canada has made public the following 
additions] technical memoranda : 

. IFirinf of Drain Plugs 

All drain plugs mnst be adequately secured from rotatiM 
by \nnng to some adjacent fixture. This applies to drain 
plugs or cocks in the bottom of radiators, drain plugs or 
wks in the base of oil pomp.s, drain plugs or cocks in tbs 
hw of water pumps, drain plugs or cocks in water or oil 
pipes, etc. 

Air Station Kiiperintcndenis are to take preeantions to see 
that all dram plugs and cocks on machines at their Stations 
are adequately secured and that the personnel understand tbs 
importance of replacing the wiring after these parts have be«i 
opened. 

KfBaInneing of PropaBars aftar Ra-Tippmg or Ra-Painsing 

Ground engineers ate reminded that when propellers are re- 
tipped or even ro-painted, it Ls essential that they bo properly 
re-balaneed before being replaced on aircraft. 

Such re-balancing can easily be carried out by fitting a 
metal or h^-wood ping into the boss of the propeller, suck 
plug coTTj-mg a 1-in. diameter steel spindle, which is in turn 
support^ by two steel knife edges. The propeller shonld be 
balanced while under test by the application of additional 
paint or varnish as may be necessary. 


War Department and Civil Aviation 

Recognition of the fact that civij aviation and an aircraft 
industry are iieccasary to adequate national security and to 
the proper expansion of commerce, was recently acknowledgNt 
by Secretary of War Weeks in the following .statement: 

“The War Department has adopted a policy of co-operation 
wiOnsnnmereial bodies and organisations to sneonrage civilian 

“To aid c«m7>etition in the manufacture of airplane material, 
the department has distributed its orders for machines and 
^uipment ^ong as many manufacturers as possible, believ- 
ing that this policy would be conducive to keener interest in 
perfecting maehinra and in bnitding up a grenter number of 
establishments capable of turning ont machinee in time of 

“Partienlar efforts had been made to encourage the estab- 
lishment of landing fields in all parts of the country, lack of 
them having proved a distinct handicap to military aviation.” 


ARMY AND NAVY AIR NEWS 


Air Service 

Cjuiion (or Heroic Condnci— By order of Oie Secretory of 
War lleneral Ji^ii J. Pershing, Chief of Staff, has awarded 

the Roma accident : 

“ilarr}' A. Cha|inian, R-1064877, master sergeant, Airship 
Co. No. 19. For heroisiu during the Homs disaster nrar Nor- 
folk, Vs., Feb. 21, 1922. Sergeant Chapman was caught in 
the wreckage of tlic airship nnd after catting an opening m 

St the risk of his life to rescue four others near him, thereby 
mviiig their Uvea.” 


Army Orders — Maj. Leslie MacDill, A.S., relieved from 
further duty as student olflecr at Mass. Inst Tech., is assigned 
to duty at McCook Field, Ohio. 

Maj. Henry L. Watson, A.S., relieved from furtlier duty at 
UcCiink Firid, Ohio, is assigned as commanding oflii'er to 
Matlier Fi^d, Calif. 

W. D. Order assigning Capt. LawTence P. Hickey, A.S., 
to Post Field. Okla., is amended to rend “to Chnnuto Field, 
III.” 

First Lieuts. llarian T. McCormick and William L. WTieeler, 
A.S.. relieved from doty as .students at Kelly Field, Tex., 
have lieen assigned to Kelly Field for permanent duty. 

W. D. Orders assigning Capt Clinton E. Fenters, ' Inf., 
Capt- Joshua D. Powers. Inf.. Capt. Truman E. Bondinot, 
Cav.. and First Lirut Cornelius E. O'Connor, Inf., to Carl- 
sirnm Field, Fin., for dutv nnd pilot training arc amended to 
Tend to “Brooks Field. Tex.” 

Capt. Harold B. Gibson, Cav., relieved from further duty 
in the Philippine Islamls. is assigned to station at Brooks 
Field. Tex., and detailed in the Air Service. 

First Ijeut. William H. Bleakley, A.S., relieved from duly 
St Carlstrom Field, Fla., is assigned to Aberdeen Proving 
Grounds for duty. 


Pou Field— In .-ompliance with instructions from the Chief 
of Air Service regarding elimination flights for the Nalionnl 
Balluon Race a free balloon flight was started from Post Field, 
Okla., on May 6. After securing the wind aloft from the 
meteorological station nt this post, a course of flight was 
mapped out, and the altitude of flight, time in air and place 
of landing predicted before flight. Tlicre was meteorological 
data available from any other station for several weeks past, 
nnd the local conditions proved all wrong. On the morning of 
the flight the wind aloft indicated a west-southwest wind of 
from 40 to 35 m.p.h. intensity at from 2000 to 4000 ft., bat at 
no time during flight, even at the start, were winds of these in- 
tensities encountered. It was predicted that a landing would 
be effected two and one-half hours from time of starting at 
Chrisney. Okla., a dUtance of 88 miles from station. 

Capt. William B. Maver. A.S., was pilot, and Master 
Sergeant William J. Mansfield, aide. A 36,000 cn. ft. balloon 
was used. Captain MayePs story of the flight is as follows: 

At 0.30 a. m., the balloon took off, snd the manner of onr 
going was in accordance with onr predictions in everything 
but speed. We lost one-half boor at Acme, Okla., a distance 
of 23 miles. We were due to arrive at this plaoe at 10 a. m., 
bat arrived at 10.30, A half hour later we became stationary, 
started south end southwest, which course would have taken 
os back to tbe starting point. This was not in accordance 
with onr predictions, so we proceeded up and down in elevator 


fashion nntil an altitude was found at 9000 *£t. in which we 
could proceed in a maimer on uui course. Up to this time 
there was not a cloud in the sky, and there was no way of 
lelliiig the wind aloft witliout ascending in those altitudes. 

“All this ninncnvcring caused considerate delay, and onr 
next city of approach, Bradley, Okla., was not passed nntil 
X2.15, 1 hr. 40 min. after scliedulcd time. Abont this Unis 
nn approaching storm was encountered, attended hy many 

the terrain. The tops of these cloods were at an altitude of 
5000 ft., but it 4^ irai>os»ible to travel with or below them, 
inasmuch as they were proceeding in the direction ot home 
with much gusto. At intervals during the next hour patches 
of tbe ^onnd could be observed, and at one o'clock the Cana- 
dian River was crossed, 15 miles north of our jiredieted 
crossing, and 1 hr. 50 min. behind time. After traveling 
another hour without sight of land, we decided to go down and 
get onr bearings. At 4000 ft. wc located ourselves 20 miles 
south of Oklahoma City. We were traveling southwest an<l 
lieaded for the Canadian River. A strong northeast gronnd 
wind was blowing, and we decided to strike for higher alti- 
tudes again nnd maneuver around the city. We therefore 
proceeded to ascend, All winds below the altitude of 10,000 
ft. were blowing west, and at 10,(KHI ft, we were sitting on 
tbe toil of a white world. 

“At 2.30 p. m. we again descended and found ourselvos 
northeast of Oklahoma City, and in spite of a twenty-mUe 
northeast wdod. we effected a beautiful rip landing, 8V^ miles 
southeast of the city, at 3.07 ji. m.. in'a meadow, without so 
much as overturning the basket. For the information of those 
who think a landing in a strong wind cannot be effected with- 
out spilling the basket and its contents, be advised that if the 
anchor rope be suspended from the top of the basket on the 
sarue side as the drag rojie and rip panel, the basket will not 
turn over if the anchor hold-s — and toe anchor held. We did 
not land, however, where we predicted nor at the sehednird 
time. OklshoniB City is thirty miles north and twenty mih* 
west of Chrisney, The temperature at the higher altitudss 
was 105 deg. and, it is needless to say, we were cooked from 
DOT sojourn above tbe clonds.” 


Montsomerv Air Iniermeilisle Depot — Maj. William J. Fils- 
maurice. Air Service, who has been in command of the Moi.t- 
gomery Air Intermediate Dejmt since October, 1920, baa bwsn 
retired from active duty with the Array, and will bo suc- 
ceeded in command by Maj. Roy 8. Brown, coramandiig 
olflecr of the 22nd Sqnadron. 

Major Fitxmaurice began his military career upon entranea 
to West Point Milifiry Academy in 1904. He graduated 
therefrom in 1008. and was appointed a ^d Lieutenant of 
Infantry. During his ci(d>)een yeara of service he has filled 
many important positions of responsibility. He saw foreign 
service in Alaska Panama. France and Germany. It v'as 
while on duty in t.v.many that he met with a most severe snd 
liainfn] aeeidenl, which caused his physical disability and 
cousequent retirement. A rifle be was using exploded, ind 
particles of steel entered his r%ht eye. 

The last official ceremony, in which Major Fitznianrice re- 
viewed the officers and troops in hU command, was held on 
the morning of May 2. He addressed the men. expressing his 
satisfaction and appreciation of the cooperation from offiiers 
and men that has made the 22nd Squadron and the 4th Photo 
Section snccessfnl. 

Major Fitzmaurice intends to make his home in Los Angides, 
Calif., where bis parents -now reside. 
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- — — — v«n official report oovcrio* the 

operatiouB ot tlie 22nd Sqoadn» ( Obeen.tion ) station^ at 
U.e Air Intermediate Depot at Montgomerj-. Alabajiia, dnxing 
a period of six montlu from Kov. 4, 1921, to May 4, 1922, 
show that exceUent progrcKS has been made. AmM^ 

'u* during the above jieriod 

parti*nlnr mention may he made of tiie feet that a ir,«ai at 
bnt* duration of 44S.20 hr., with 

bnt one iawk, this being a plane returning from a cross 
‘•"'*1 Biniiingham. Ala., which was forced down 
inA^lfL^r, !rr‘ *" ® ■“"•linK no m. 

j' a* *“d the plane was 

snte^nently repaired and flown to ito home station 
aes^r^ T*'? «|uadron haa successfully handled 

sm-rateen Intantry contact missions with the Infantrv School 

^ ^ >wvent>-ninf ot tlie Conipaiiv Commanders’ Class 
sod forty-six of the Basic Olsas were given reconnaissance 
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Airtlraine Program for Reurve FUore— A federally contmlLe 
airdrome program including flying flelds and hangatTS 
"f “ P‘“«> f" 1«®« «Sht cities in thif^ai^l 
has just bwn approved by the War Department. 
plans provide lor the establishment of flj-ing fields at R? 
ton, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Columbus, Chica^, Kansas & 
Denver and Los Angeles, where representatives of the w^‘ 
Departments are already negotiating for ths leasing of ^ 
able land at a nominal sum. ° *“«- 

While no apjwopnstions have been made for the puroham 
or rental of land, it being hoped that municipalities and 
Ik interest wiU cooperate in making the land available an. 
propnations of from *12,000 to *16,000 have been al'loted 
for each project, to include the erection of shops, liangiB 
and gas tanks. 

The airdrome wfli be mainUincd chiefly for the trainiae 
of or^maed Air Service Resen’es and officers of the ^ 
serve Corps, who are now permitted to fly if qualified at Amiy 



flints, i^ng a total of 180 studenu of Camp Benning, Qa., 
who took advantage of this opportunity 

During the last two weeks of Febrnarj-, two officers and 
ton cnIUted men of the Conui.unication DeUil, 29th Infantiy, 
Camp Benmng, 0»., were ordered on tein|iorar>- duty to the 
Slontgomery Air Intermediate Deimt, whero thev were given 
a coDiw of training by the radio department of this Squadron 
in aenal eommnnicalion. Numerous test flights and special 
testa, as outlined by the experimental department of the In- 
fantry School, were conducted. 

The strength of the squadron is ten officers (eight pilots 
and two observers) and ninety enlisted men. 

Bombing fliglits Imve bnt recently been stsrtod. due to the 
fart that no ground is available at this depot for this training 
ArrongemenU were recently nmde with the Infantry School. 
Camp Bennmg, Oa.. whereby the sqnadron will use one of 
thetr many target ranges for this training. 

Fairfield Air Imcnuediale Depol-The engineering depart- 
St the Pairfcld Air Intermediate r>e,>ot. Fairfield. Ohio, 


College Park, Ud., 

fi^ as well as the training of National Quart unite. Com- 
mwial conce^ will be permitted to eenduct flying oper- 
‘i sirdromes, it is said, but will have to pro- 

r^iUion. Air Set^ 


will . 


r of t 




each airdrome for the use 

“T- 

available planes to the sites. 
Air Serviee in command of 
light civilians, as mechanics 
for enlisted personr 

used as a flying field Tprii 


.here will be an officer^of tl 
riggers, there being no p 


r navigation company 
«hort talks on the problen 


completed the c 


non of a JNOIt nin 


The take off is unusually long, due to the excess weifrfit but 
the ship handles well in tlie air, though not as sensitive to the 
eontrols as the standard type. The unusual feature of this 
type of ambulsnce airplane is the location of the phv.siciajl 
and the litter. By means of a window, the physiciin can 
o.b^e the patient at all times. The litter is easily aecesaible 
and can be removed from either side of the fuselage. A 
the fuselrqte takes care 
of the first aid kit, instruments or medicinea. 

The plane is equipped with a standard 31-gal. eapacitv 
tank, with an approximate flying radius of 200 miles. It has 
a flying speed of from 50 to 65 m.p.h., and a landing speed 
of from 30 to 40 m.pJi., depending upon the load. As no 
altitude flight has been made, its maximum altitude cannot 
be given at this time. 


mi^THni of IH 1" were gi'ven at the 3 

Corls ArJa Chte.^‘'''‘Th» ®' 

Liciif tr t' p * problems were presented by 

machines beintr'^'^J’ A ® 0'R-C. and the descriptions of the 
machines being developed were given by Lieut. Sallas M. 


«:»Tr of • . . . — ■“”'VNia III uie oervioe. and 
ui.v 01 maintaining a high degree of discipline. 

Radio Operalors Wanted in Air Service— The a:> o • a 

terei«"lo o <»I«'ratore and can gua^t^ 

experienco operators with commercial 
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New Radio Seu for Service AirpbuiM— The aervioe planes 
of the Army Air Service will soon be equipped with new 
eombination radio sets capable of tTansmitting both telegraph 
sad telephone messages between airplanes and the ground 
or two planes in the air. The new seta are of three types; for 
pursuit, observation and bombing airplanes, and are the lat- 
est developments of the Radio Section, Signal Ctorps. 

Although the speciflcatione have been drawn up and bids 
called for by the Signal Corps, no descriptions of the new 
aerial radio equipment have been released and the instruction 
booUeta have not yet been printed. It is said however, that 
fliey are a big improvement on the sets now in use in the 
Army Air Service. The largest and strongest set, 8. C. R. 
135, dcaignrt for bombing planes, sneh as the twin-engined 
Kartins. will have a telephone transmiamon radius for plane 
to ground of about 75 miles, and a telegraph radius from 
plane to ground of about 200 miles. 

The new equipment will pleee the American Army flying 
■srvice far in advance of any other nation in radio operation 
For pursuit planes SCR 133 is designed to give a reliable 
plane to plane telephone radius up to five miles ; while set 134. 
for observation planes, like the DH4s, will insure radiotel- 
sphony between two planes on the wing np to about ten 
miles. The largest sets, to be installed in the Martins, it is 
ei^ected will make aerial conversation possible np to 26 
mites. In aviation radio work a trailing antenna is used as 
— aerial, and for ground the metal parte of the plane are 


Prciiously radiophone mcesa, 
between planes over short di 
flying, where the commander of a squadron di 


e only b 




Naval Aviation 


Great Lakes 




: Seboo 


Reserve Ordere— The foUowii^ offieea of tbs Reserve Pores 
have been ordered “to home:" LieuU. Robert 8. Hedtiar, 
Clarence N. Keyaer, Wellington E, Stickley, Robert D. Hively, 
John W. Iseraan, William T. Miller, Ira D. Spaulding, Arthur 
Laverenta, Lanron H. Lovelace, Oacar L. Ostin, Robert O. 
Stephens, Walter L. Richardson, George E. RumiU; lieuL 
(j.g) George H. Himes; Ens. Alton N. Parker. 

LiauL Herman W. Lucaa, det. Naval Air Station AnacostiB, 
D. C., and Lieut. Fred H. Cage, det. Naval Air Station Pensa- 
cola, Fla.; hon. discharged from active service. 

Lieut. James P. Farnham, det. Air Squadrons, Atlaotie 
Fleet; to R/8 Philadelphia, Pa 

Lieuts. Fred H. Gage and Philip D. Naugla to duty Naval 
Air Station Pensacola, Fla 

Lieut. Warren L. Porter, det. Air SquBdrona, AUantdo 
Fleet; to HDAS, 

Lieut. Harry A. Reed, det. Naval Air Station San Diego 
o»i!f . TTnse “ ’ 


Survey of Mississippi Delu — The completion of the aerial 
mappi^ of the Mismssippi River Delta, haa been completed 
according to a report received by the Bureau of Naval Aero- 
nautics from the Pensacola Station. 

The R6L seaplane in charge of the station photographic 
officer which was at Burrwood, La., in connection with ths 
photographing of the Delta for the IT. S. Coast and Oeodetie 
Survey and the U. S. Army Engineers Corps has been flown 
to New Orleans, La., where an aerial map of the city will 
soon be undertaken for the local Aasociation of Comineree. 


Naval Orders— Lieut. Henry s. Kendall, det. U.S.S. Nevada; 
to temp, duty Naval Air Station Pensacola, Fla. 

Lieut. Francis W. Keichelderfer, det. Naval Air Station 
Hampton Roads, Va.; to duty Sperry Gyroscope Co., Brook- 
lyn, N- Y. 

Licnt. Daniel W. Tomlinson, det. Naval Air Station San 
Dii-go, Calif.; to duty II.S.S. Oklahoma. 

Lieut. W. Ivan King (M.C.), det. Naval Air Station Pensa- 
cola, Fla-; resignation accepted July 7, 1922. 

Lieuts. Paul Cnssard, Thomas A. Gray, jr., George R. Hen- 
derson, Samuel B. McMurrian, Cyril T. Simard, det. Naval 
Air Station Ponsaeola, Fla.; to duty Air Squadrons, J 

Lieut- Allen B. Smith, det. officer in charge Navy f 
ing Station Newark, N, J.; to temp, duty Naval Air Station 
Pensacola, Fla. 

The foUowing officers have been assigned to temporary duty 
at Naval Air Station Pensacola, Fla. (flying training) ; Lieut, 
(i-g.) Adrian O. Rule; Lieuta. William H. Buracker. Forrest 
P. Sherman; Ensigns Eudenc F. Burkett, Carieton C. Cham- 
pion, Charles A. Collins, Frank H. Conant, Marion E. Crist, 
Ijwrcnce W. Curtin, Earl R. DeLong, James D, Haaclden, 
Dixwoll Ketcham, Eugene W. Kiefer. Trevor Lewis, Clvde W. 
Smith, Richard C. Wiestling, James L. Wvatt, George F- 
Burdick, Thomas S. Combs, John P. Curtiss,’ John A. Dillon, 
James H. Doyle, Harold F- Ficfc. Cato D. Glover, EJdwari K. 
Pare, Rovert C- Rasche, Oeoige N. Rosenberry, Geotge A 
Seitz, William G. Tomlinson, Sam L. La Maohe. 

lA. Comdr. William Gower (Supp. Corps), det. Naval Air- 
craft Fsetory Philadelphia, Pa.; to conn. f. o, tJ.S.S. Pitte- 
bmgh nnd on board as supply oflicer when commissioned. 


AvisOoD Mechanics School— A detachment of 87 men com- 
posed of volunteers from the Aviation Mechanics' School went 
to Milwaukee, Wis., in eharge of Boatswain G- F. Kahle, 
U.S.N., to aid in the laying out and inflating of civilian Md 
military balloons entered in the National Balloon Race. It is 
deemed that while weniher conditions were unfavorable for this 
class of work, that these eonditions gave the men additional in- 
formation and experience which they would have gained had 
all conditions Iveeii favorable. All balloons were successfully 
launebed, the start of the race being' a complete success. 


— Last week witnessed the grad- 

. -u the Machinist Mates and Aviation 

M.M. courses at the Great Lakes Naval School. Seventeen 
men for instruction in aviation carpentry and seven in 
conrses were enrolled. 


B metoJamith’s 
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Foreign News 


France — The Associated Press reported on June 8, that an 
autonomons air ministry w 1 he created within the Ministry 
of War under a bill introduee<i in the Chamber of Deputies 
by war minister Maginot. measure calls for the ap- 

pointment of forty colonels, forty-Bve lieutenant colonels and 
140 majors, these to be placed under the jurisdiction of 
Laurent Eynac, under secretary of state for aeronautics. In 
adiUtion, three colonels, ten lieutenant colonels and fifteen 
majors would be taken over from the cavalry units. Official 
figures given out by M. Maginot show that in 1921 there were 
92 airplane accidents in the French aviation service, 72 pilots 
and mechanics meeting death. 

The traffic of the Bonrget airport (Paris) is increasing 
considerably, according to La Journee Industrielle of April 
9-10. In March, 1922, there were recorded .315 ain>lanes, 
carrying 846 passengers and 21,908 kilos of merchandi.se. The 
corresponding figures for March, 1921, were 2.50 ainilanes 
with 681 passengers and 8,725 kilos of merchandi.se. 

• • • 

Great Briuin — New regulations for securing greater safety- 
on the Paris-London air route have lieen accepted at a meet- 
ing of French and British pilots. They agreed to the outward 
Md inward routes being separated by a distance of approx- 
imately- 10 km. (614 miles). This arrangement will add 
slightly to the mileage of the route from London to Paris, 
Md necessitate some change in the ground arrangements, 
including the provision of supplementary landing grounds 
for cases of emergency. The line from Paris to London will 
be via Beauvais, Calais, and Dover, w-hile the return journey 
will he by Folkestone and Boulogne and then well to the right 
of the small hills -at Cambras and Beauvais. 

On May 7, the first of the DII34 machines belonging to the 
Instone -4ir Line made the inaugural flight from London to 
Brussels and back. 

One of the reg^ar pastimes now for pilots flying between 
London and Paris on the British machines equippeil with 
wireless is to ring one another up and have a chat in the air. 

• • • 

Cxechoslovakia — Aerial passenger and mail service between 
Prague and Vienna will soon be opened it was reported to 
the Department of Commerce a few days ago. Planes will 
leave Prague on Monday, Wednesdav and Friday at 1.30 
p. m., being due at Vienna at 3.30 p. m'. From Vienna planes 
will leave for Budapest at 4 p. m., making the trip in 1 hr. 

40 mm. Planes will leave Budapest on Tuesday. Thursday 
and Saturday at 6.45 a. m., and are due to arrive at Vienna 
at 8.30 a. m. Leaving Vienna at 9 a. m. thev are scheduled 
to arrive at Prague at 11 a. m-. The fare from Budapest to 
Prague is said to amount to 770 Czechoslovakian crowns 


Brief Trade Notes 

V’incent Astor’s new Loening Air Yacht will be delivered to 
him within the next three weeks, and Harold Vanderbilt’s 
machine of the same design will be readv for the owner earlv 
in July. 

Gordon Thome, Chicago sportsman, recently purchased a 
Curtiss Seagull. The Chicago Tribune now has a Curtiss 
machine for quirk news gathering and photographic purposes, 
in charge of Morrow Kmm, its aviation editor. 

The Fairchild Aerial Camera Corp. of New York, is making 
an aerial map of Newark, N. J. 

Walter T. Varney of San Francisco is distributing aerial 
time tables of his commercial operations, 5 cents for Yg air 
mile between San Francisco, Los Angeles and Salt Lake City. 

Separate orders have recently been placed by the Air Ser- 
vice with the Iiawrenre Sperry Aircraft Corp. of Farmingdale, 
L. I., for five and twenty “Messenger” tvpe planes, re- 
spectively. 

L 0. Y 
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CALtFORNlA 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
EARL P. COOPER AIRPLANE & MOTOR CO. 

PARTRIDGE. Inc. 
Aerontuftical Itirntmction 

Acts CI.b .f uih,™ M.a Addre..- 

Fadd. Ckicf. m. 43 * s. Mickifu Art. 

INDIANA 

One of the largest and best equipped flying fields 
United States. 

CURTISS-INDIANA COMPANY 

Kokoako, imliaaa 

ALI. TYPES OF CURTISS PLANES 

MfARTLAhD 

U^aa Fidd. 5 miles S. E. of BalUaore 
• All branches of Commercial Aviation 

Shops, Hangars and efficient Field Service. 
AMERICAN AIRCRAFT lac.. Statioa F, Box 104. B»lti»«» hj 

Mfy.\ESOTA 

t-AKE, MINN. 

„ * 1 ^ ^n*"»w^**^**' *kief auminer resort. 

Harold G. Peterson Aircraft Conmaae 
SCHOOL OF AVIATION 

HEW JERSEY TERMINAL 

Acres — 6 miles from Times Square. 

Learn on ships that cannot tail spin. Planes rented $30. hr. 

CHAMBERLIN AIRCRAFT 

Hasbrouck Heiefats. N. 1 . 

JtEIF YORK a SEW JERSEY 

CURTISS FIELB. GARDEN CITY. LONG ISLAND 
KENU«'-*3TM FIELD. BUFFALO. N T 
NATION. ATLANTIC cm. N. J. 
CURTISS AEROPLANE & MOTOR CORPORATION 

KBW TORE 

AEROMARINE AIRWAYS. INC. 

Times BuitcUne. New York 

11 Paiacnfcr Fl^iaf CruMrs •- 5 passcafcr, aad 

eadoMd Rriat Boats. SifktseeiB( Toon . Flints u Sksn 

aad Lake Resorts 

SEW YORK 

AMERICAN AIRWAYS. Inc. 
Seaplane Station & Flying' School 
COLLEGE POINT, NEW TORE 

OHIO 

DAYTON. OHIO. 

duppUa., Haneara. Shops and Field i MBe froa Daptoa 

JOHNSON AIRPLANE A SUPPLY CO. 

PBSSSYLTA NIA 

Plyinc School and Commercial Aviatsea 
Send for Circular 

Official Ptyine field Aero Club of Penasylrama 

PHILADELPHU AERO-SERVICE CORPORATION 

C3C Real Estate Yruat Bandkit. PkBidllpkil 

WtSCONStN 

CURTISS-WISCONSIN AKROPLANK CO 

FLYING SCHOOL 

Milwattkce Air Port 
GILLES E. MEISENUEDIER 

MO Cliatoa Street WaWMb^ ^iKss. 

If ^ an aaa af Ike ranpiaiii ■ jumt stete kavie* fail 
daas fadBlias far passiagir caaryia^ pjati* bna^ nd 
apacial T~ skwdd ka ia,nsialsd ia WHERE TO FIT 

•ack week. 

2S ConRweutivm Ittmmrtiomm $30.00 
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